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Honey in the Horn 

and “‘Acres of Clams”’: 
The Regional Fiction 
of H. L. Davis 


H. L. Davis is not one of those writers of the West who “needs 
no introduction’”—not even for readers and critics with a special- 
ized interest in Western American literature. His literary star, 
which blazed so brightly some thirty years ago, faded quickly; 
thereafter, if he was ranked at all among Western authors, it was 
usually as an adroit sketcher of the natural scene or as the distant 
source of certain popular anthology pieces in prose or verse. ‘To 
many aficionados of Western fiction Davis’ work has seemed to lack, 
say, the individual style of Rhodes’ fiction, or the universal themes 
of Clark’s, or the raw power of Fisher’s, or even the historical sig- 
nificance of Harte’s or Wister’s. It is the modest purpose of this 
essay, first, to remind readers of Davis, and second, to identify some 
of the qualities of folk tradition in his fictional style—qualities 
which stamp it with a regional character but which may have ob- 
scured the broader suggestions for many readers and thus have 
prevented Davis from being more widely appreciated. 


Born in 1895 in Yoncalla, Oregon, H. L. Davis emerged slowly 
as a writer from his very miscellaneous northwestern background 
to become finally a leading interpreter of the region. By the time 
_he was forty, Davis had achieved promising national literary notice. | 
Although his formal education had ended with a few months of 
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college, his practical education for regional authorship included 
work in Oregon and Washington herding sheep, punching cattle, 
driving a derrick-team for a haying crew, setting type and writing 
for newspapers (later editing a paper), acting as a deputy county 
assessor and deputy sheriff, working as a government surveyor, a 
bank clerk, an office employee of a light and power company, a 
timekeeper for a railroad track crew, a soldier in the First World 
War, and even a radio singer, with a repertoire that included, he 
said, “cleaned-up cowboy folk songs.”* 


His writing began to appear when he was twenty-three years 
old; he won the Levinson Prize that year (1919) for the first of 
his numerous publications in Poetry. In 1928 H. L. Mencken dis- 
covered Davis, encouraged him to turn to fiction, and began pub- 
lishing his stories in the American Mercury. Soon he was selling 
stories to Colliers and the Saturday Evening Post, and with a Gug- 
genheim fellowship in 1932 Davis went to Mexico to write Honey 
in the Horn, which was published as a Harper Prize Novel in 1935 
and was awarded a Pulitzer Prize in 1936. 


During the remaining twenty-four years of his life, although 
Davis’ literary production did not diminish either in quality or 
quantity, the popular audience for it dwindled, and critical atten- 
tion was sporadic. After his poems were brought out in a collected 
edition in 1942 (Proud Riders, and Other Poems), Davis published 
his second novel, Harp of a Thousand Strings, in 1947. Team Bells 
Woke Me, and Other Stories appeared in 1953, followed by three 
more novels, Beulah Land (1949), Winds of Morning (1952), and 
The Distant Music (1957). Davis’ last book, Kettle of Fire (1959), 
was a collection of travel sketches written originally for Holiday 
magazine and now republished with the addition of an essay on 
Western fiction from The New York Times Book Review and the 
title story, an unusually symbolic one, which had been published 
earlier the same year in Northwest Review. Davis died in 1960. 


Throughout Davis’ life the only discussions of his works were 
infrequent articles and regular book reviews in a few journals 
although he was praised by Carl Sandburg, Walter Van ‘Tilburg 





1For this remark of Davis’ and for facts of his early life, see Alfred Powers, History 
of Oregon Literature (Portland, 1935), pp. 676-678. 
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Clark, A. B. Guthrie, Jr., Malcolm Cowley, and Oscar Lewis. 
Academic criticism of H. L. Davis began tentatively in 1952 with 
one article, and was officially launched in 1960 in a detailed and 
laudatory Ph.D. dissertation.2, However, the Davis revival that 
seemed to be underway fizzled-out after two more publications: 
the case for Honey in the Horn as ‘“‘a western classic” was cogently 
stated in a scholarly article in 1962,? and a Davis bibliography 
appeared in 1963 in recognition of ‘“‘one of the deans of Northwest 
writing.’ 


The distinctive approach which has been recognized in his 
fiction is that of weaving an ironic commentary on Western life 
and development through a rich fabric of descriptions of Western 
scenery, allusions to Western history, and accounts of local legends 
and other foiklore.* Davis’ self-imposed boundaries for his fiction 
were severe: his setting is usually the Northwest in the years of 
pioneer settlement; his leading character type is a brash inde- 
pendent youngster who simultaneously challenged both the wilder- 
ness and the advice of adults; his style from the start is comical, 
pithy, and colloquial. His rhetoric tends to be rambling, while 
his plots are structurally loose—often being handled simply as 
long meandering journeys. ‘Thematically, his major concern seems 
to be the psychology of Western settlement and the coming of 
age of a frontier society. Davis’ work, thus, is clearly in the tradition 
of Mark ‘Twain, as several critics have pointed out. 


Davis’ first, his longest, and probably his best novel, Honey 
in the Horn, thoroughly represents all of these characteristics. ‘The 
book is set in Oregon from 1906 to 1908, the years when Davis 
himself was ten to twelve years old there. The title, like others 
he used, employs apparently Biblical phraseology, but its actual 
source is quoted on the title page: 


2{n 1952 Dayton Kohler’s essay “H. L. Davis: Writer in the West’ appeared both in 
College English (XIV:133-140) and English Journal (XL1U:519-526), the first article on Davis 
in scholarly journals. Eli Seth Jenkins wrote “H. L. Davis: A Critical Study,” unpublished 
dissertation (Los Angeles: University of Southern California, 1960). There is also a good 
dicussion of Davis in the dissertation by Francis E. Hodgins, Jr., “The Literary Emancipation 
of a Region: The Changing Image of the American West in Fiction’? (East Lansing: Michigan 
State University, 1957). 


8John Lauber, “A Western Classic; H. L. Davis’ Honey in the Horn,’ The Western 
Humanities Review, XVI (Winter, 1962), 85-86. . | 

4George Kellogg, “H. L. Davis, 1896-1960: A Bibliography,’ University of Texas Studies 
in Literature and Language, V (Summer, 1963), 294-303. 

SThe only reviewer to emphasize that Davis’ fiction is rich in folklore has been Levette 
Davidson, who commented on Winds of Morning in Western Folklore, XI (July, 1952), 225. 
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sé 


. .- He met her in the lane and he laid her on a board 
And he played her up a tune called Sugar in the Gourd, 
Sugar in the gourd, honey in the horn, 

Balance to your partners, honey in the horn... .”6 


The text of these lines is one variant of a “floating verse” 
from an American dance song or “fiddle tune,” called “Sugar in 
the Gourd”; the verse is sung with numerous other fiddle tunes, 
and it was recorded on early hillbilly discs by such singers as “Gid 
Tanner and his Skillet Lickers” and “Fiddlin’ John Carson.” For 
this novel it is an appropriate overture—a freely-migrating, some- 
what sexy, and vaguely religious folksong which suggests the rich- 
ness of the Northwest land where honey-sweet life flowed from 
a horn of plenty but also where people had to make personal 
adjustments (“balance to your partners’) in order to survive. 


In a prefatory note Davis humorously disclaims any intention 
of interpreting Western history, and he excuses himself “owing to 
lack of space, lack of time, and consideration for readers,’ from 
carrying out an ambitious project: “to include in the book a rep- 
resentative of every calling that existed in the State of Oregon 
during the homesteading period.” This note should certainly be 
taken, as is Mark ‘Twain’s famous warning preceding Huckleberry 
Finn, as an ironic alert-signal. Indeed, in the very opening para- 
graph—three rambling sentences—we encounter not only the first 
note of historical interpretation, as well as the first of many occu- 
pations to be introduced, but also the seeds of the plot and some 
characteristic devices of Davis’ style: 


There was a run-down old tollbridge station in the Shoestring 
Valley of Southern Oregon where Uncle Preston Shiveley had lived 
for fifty years, outlasting a wife, two sons, several plagues of grass- 
hoppers, wheat-rust and caterpillars, a couple or three invasions of 
land-hunting settlers and real-estate speculators, and everybody else 
except the scattering of old pioneers who had cockleburred them- 
selves onto the country at. about the same time he did. The station, 
having been built in the stampeding days when people believed 
they were due for great swarms of settlement and travel around 
them, had a great many more rooms and a whole lot more space 


®All references are to the first edition, published by Harper & Brothers (New York, 
1935). A paperback edition of Honey in the Horn still in print is Avon Book No. V2084 
(New York, n.d.); Kellogg’s bibliography lists two English editions and four American, one 
of the latter a paperback of 1951. 
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than there was any use for; and so had the country behind it. 
Outside the back fence where the dishcloths were hung to bleach 
and the green sheep-pelts to cure when there was sun was a ten- 
mile stretch of creek-meadow with wild vetch and redtop and velvet- 
grass reaching clear to the black-green fir timber of the mountains 
where huckleberries grew and sheep pastured in summer and young 
men sometimes hid to keep from being jailed (p. 1). 


The first sentence indicates the cast of characters; the second 
establishes their relationship to the land; the third takes a look 
around at the surrounding wilderness, coming back then, full circle, 
to the lives of the settlers. In the long five first chapters a plot 
gradually unfolds—untangles is a better term—against a Brueghe- 
lesque background of eccentric minor characters, and numerous 
catalogs of fauna and flora (‘‘swales” is a favorite word), What 
Davis writes about one character is true of himself: ‘he could take 
the measliest little episode . . . and string it out and wool it around 
and supple it and driddle it along for hours as joyful and preoccu- 
pied as an old squaw tanning a stolen buckskin” (pp. 102-3). 


Uncle Preston Shiveley, the first character named in the novel, 
although prominent in the opening few chapters, is not the pro- 
tagonist nor even a very important secondary character, and he 
soon vanishes from the narrative. But one of his mentioned ‘“‘two 
sons,” Wade Shiveley, happens at the moment to be up in the 
back country hiding out from the law. Wade’s foster son, Clay 
Calvert—a “drip-nosed youth of about sixteen” (p. 11)—emerges 
as the story's hero, although his function at first is merely to smuggle 
a pistol to the captured Wade Shiveley for a jailbreak. 


The fact that Uncle Press, “the scholar of the community” 
(p. 4), 1s emphasized to begin with suggests that his intellectual 
pursuits on behalf of the region may bear some relationship to 
Davis’ own. So they do: Preston Shiveley has his own massive 
writing project, “a history of the early statutes of Oregon” (p. 5), 
and from his work on it he cannot tolerate being interrupted, 
nor can he bear to leave out a single detail. Furthermore, he had 
also written a “novel-length romance” based on a local legend, 
and “‘a considerable raft of poetry” (p. 8). But perhaps the most 
noteworthy qualities which Uncle Press has as a regional author 
are his language, which is vernacular in the extreme, and the way 
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he is constantly looking for lessons in history and for ways “‘to 
prove anything” (p. 39) in his historical fiction. 


_ Davis’ own use of the native folk idiom is hinted at in the 
opening paragraph by the phrases “couple or three” and “a whole 
lot,” as well as by the extended, conversationally-shaped sentences. 
His diction throughout this book (as in most of his fiction) bristles 
with dialect terms like hookshop, widow-maker, track snipe, hoosier 
(in the sense of “greenhorn’”), wickyup, hurrah’s nest, jacobstaff and 
jockeybox (wagon terms), piddling, skallyhooting, and bushwack- 
ing, as well as with bursts of profanity which in the mouths of some 
characters become truly inspired: 


“Well, God and I moseyed along up to the trap, not expectin’ 
to see anything except a blamed chicken-stealin’ coyote, and Christ 
and this fox was nabbed right down into it. And me without 
anything to shoot him with, and I didn’t dast leave for fear he’d 
chaw his foot off and slope on me. Well, God and I picked up a 
club and peeled him one over the head, and Christ, he squalled 
bloody murder and halfway made to pull loose, and God and I 
edged around to git him by the tail...” (p. 104). 


Although the novel’s third-person narrator (who eventually 
favors Clay Calvert’s point of view) seems highly literate and per- 
ceptive, he, as well as the vernacular characters, employs folk speech. 
Davis’ special taste seemed to be for the traditional proverbial 
simile, such as the following: 


as smooth as a cat’s stem end (p. 9) 

like the Devil beating tanbark (p. 13) 

going like the milltails of hell (p. 62) 

as happy as payday at an army post (p. 206) 

colder than whaley (p. 215) 

as windy as politicians’ alley in hell (p. 254) 

didn’t know enough to pour chamber lye out of a boot? (p. 322) 


Despite the opening disclaimer in Honey in the Horn, H. L. 
Davis, again like Uncle Press, is trying to prove something about 
the history of the West. He exhibits from the start, as even the 
first paragraph shows, an irreverent attitude towards settlers who 
moved in with the random of so many cockleburs and then simply 


7This. saying appears in its vernacular form in Winds of Morning; see my note ‘‘Piss 
in Boots” in Northwest Folklore, I (1965), 21. 
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let the country support them on a minimum-subsistence level for 
as long as it will. Whatever planning there was in the Northwest, 
he repeatedly suggests, was either wholly miscalculated or, at the 
least, overenthusiastic. What he seems to be implying is that only 
a part of Frederick Jackson Turner’s famous thesis applied to many 
who came to this particular frontier. That is, they came out to 
civilize the wilderness but found, instead, that they were con- 
verted to wild men; many of them remained barbarians, despoiling 
the land, but never really subduing it. The influence of the frontier 
had been too strong for these settlers to overcome. 3 


The minor characters in the novel—a gigantic roll-call of 
eccentrics—often demonstrate the results of the incompleted process. 
Most of them lead lives that seem pitifully wasted, having, as Davis 
puts it, “hardened around” one thing, usually religion, drink, 
money, or sex. Their behavior is reminiscent of that in the local- 
character anecdotes so common in all regional American folklore. 
One brief example of such a type also illustrates pans ability to 
sketch a caricature in a few swift strokes: 


Grandpa Cutlack . . . ran entirely to religion, held family 
prayer with a club handy to keep the youngsters from playing hooky 
on the services, and read his Scriptures with dogged confidence that 
he would one day find out from them when the world was going 
to end. He was a short, black-eyed man with bowlegs and an awful 
memory for smutty expressions, which were continually slipping 
into his conversation in pute of him, and even into his prayers 


(p- 3). 


This brutalization of many men who settled the West is a 
key idea in Davis which is treated at length in several of his works. 
‘I'wo such passages in Winds of Morning, for instance, sound like 
the blackest pessimism (or literary naturalism, if one prefers): 

Men were born, then grew up and worked at what they were 
thrown into; they spent half their lives struggling to acquire children 

and the other half trying to get rid of them, and they died for no 

reason except that they couldn’t hang on any longer (pp. 32-33). 


Civilization in any country meant shifting the balance in favor 
of people. That was its business. Where people had to live, other 
things had to die. Someday all other forms of life would be exterm- 
inated, and there would be nothing left anywhere but people. Then 
humanity could settle down with a happy sigh to revel in its 
triumph. There wouldn’t be much of anything else left to do 


(p. 80). 
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But such a starkly grim picture of western life is relieved by Davis’ 
unfailing sense of humor and by the wry, tronic attitude his nar- 
rators generally have. Furthermore, his leading characters can al- 
ways show some gain in self-knowledge from their suffering; they. 
have a knack for turning accidents into good luck, converting mis-_ 
conceptions into insights, and working their way out of scrapes 
until they occupy a position just slightly ahead of where they were 
before. They become a little bit wiser, and sometimes are even 
ennobled from each experience. ‘These figures represent the best 
products of the frontier environment. 


Clay Calvert, for instance, is an Oregon Huck Finn who 
goes on the dodge to escape justice for the jail break he engineered 
and to avoid his ungrateful foster-father, Wade Shiveley.* From 
the seacoast to the eastern Oregon wheatlands, through all four 
seasons, Clay's wanderings take him through a broad panorama 
of frontier scenes and society. He conceals his identity behind 
numerous lies and disguises, and he forms loose alliances with 
various rambling groups of would-be settlers who are restlessly 
staking out one promised land after another. Yet, although he 
tries to he himself out of any deep involvements with others’ prob- 
lems, Clay finds himself increasingly becoming entangled with 
them. 


As Clay travels, works, falls in love, and keeps one jump ahead 
of Wade and of the law, he begins to lose his contempt for the 
settlers; gradually among them all a feeling of community develops. 
Clay learns from action, nature, and the past, the latter coming 
to him not from books but in the oral lore of oldtimers. He is 
also something like the quintessential, romantic Western pioneer— 
young, self-reliant, dreaming of a future paradise, ingenious, and 
practical—applying what he learns one day to the problems that 
challenge him later. Untrue to the stereotype of the pioneer, how- 
ever, is Clay’s disgust with westerners rather than blind faith in 
them. Only a few individuals he meets seem to him to be improved 
or even left unspoiled by the experience of settling the frontier. 
Clark Burdon alone, the most admirable settler of the many who 


8’The novel begins, then, with a youth springing his disreputable foster parent out of . 
his suppressed past and straight into the present. Again, something of a parallel with Huck 
Finn can be recognized, but more interesting is the way that Davis treated such a relationship 
symbolically in his story ‘Kettle of Fire.” 
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cross Clay’s path, becomes his counselor and a substitute father. 
A girl, Luce,® another independent youngster with lawbreaking in 
her past, finally settles down with Clay, but only after first coming 
clean about her own background. Thus the two main figures in 
the novel are native-born, orphaned, and delinquent products of 
the turmoil of Western settlement who must come to terms with 
their pasts and presents before moving into their futures. ‘The 
closing words of Winds of Morning come to mind: it is an “ending 
to make room for a beginning.” 


Davis’ concern with such a theme and his strong awareness 
of the point of view from which Western historical novelists ap- 
proach their materials, can best be seen in the preface entitled 
“A Look Around” in his last book, Kettle of Fire. Here he describes 
“the glaring and incongruous realities from which the early writers 
- reached back into a more colorful and manageable past,” and he 
points out how these realities now “have become a part of the 
past themselves” (p. 17). For the typical “Western” that was written 
during the settlement period, Davis had a contempt: “With 
tremendous stories happening all around . . . the plots twitter along 
on the level of sewing-circle gossip, ands some of the attempts at 
Western idiom are embarrassing to read even now” (p. 16). For 
the aspiring contemporary Western historical novelist, he con- 
cluded: 


All the new changes in the country, its overgrown towns, its 
leveled forests and stopped-up creeks, its swarms of new faces and 
jangle of strange accents, are a consequence of something that has 
happened somewhere. The past needs to be searched through again 
to find out what the link is... (p. 17). 


In Honey in the Horn, as frequently in his other fiction, H. 
L. Davis is giving us a character in the West searching through 
his own past and through the glaring realities of his present life 
for something meaningful to build on. Just as the boy Clay Calvert 
matures, the young society comes of age; and when all westerners 
can see their past as clearly and truly as Clay and Luce learn to, 


*Surely the names are suggestive—Clay (‘earth’), Luce (“‘light’’), and Clark (echo 
of the great trailblazers). In “Kettle of Fire,” too, the names have obvious suggestions, and 
the novel Harp of a Thousand Strings is presented as a long flashback which traces a Western 
town name to characters involved in the French Revolution. 
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without any romantic mist over it, they will be on the way towards 
something like genuine maturity in their regional culture. 


Clay Calvert finally accepts his past and sees his responsibilities 
to it. He discovers order behind the apparent chaos of events, 
and he learns the importance of forming lasting personal relation- 
ships with other people. Although settling and civilizing the land 
seem to progress mainly through greed, laziness, accident, ltes, 
tricks, luck, and plain thick-headed stubbornness, it has also in- 
volved ingenuity, native good sense, determination, courage, and 
—most of all—love. There is a strong sense throughout all of 
Davis’ writing that pioneers need to develop traditions; they need 
conventions; they need a certain degree of established social routine; 
they need a sense of humor; but most of all they need to under- 
stand themselves and appreciate others more fully if they are to 
survive as human beings rather than as mere brutes. 


These themes and Davis’ folklore-tinged techniques of expos- 
ing them are well worth pursuing further in Honey in the Horn, 
as well as in his other work. Theme and technique taken together 
in his regional fiction comprise an unusually effective blend of the 
universal and the local in Western American literature. His achieve- 
ment in emulating the folk idiom as a literary style is further sug- 
gested by comparing the qualities that have been pointed out in 
Honey in the Horn with those of one of the few native folksongs 
of the Northwest, one popularly called “Acres of Clams.” Originally 
written by a settler of 1847 for a pioneer reunion some eighty years 
later, the ballad has been reprinted many times in newspapers, 
advertising, menus, and other media throughout the Northwest, 
and has also developed variants in oral tradition.*® 


The old settler speaks in the same accents as Davis’ narrator 
and offers in part the same interpretation of Northwest settlement. 
Employing the folk speech of the region—even to a proverbial 
simile in stanza four—he first summarizes a variety of local occupa- 
tions, then describes the lush landscape (both a blessing and a 


The following version is from the University of Idaho folklore archive. For informa- 
tion about this archive, see my article “Folk Song Studies in Idaho,’ Western Folklore, 
XXIV (1965), 231-248. This particular text came to the archive from the files of The Idaho 
Farmer, where it was found in two versions, one from Washington and the other from 
Oregon (here quoted), both undated. 

I’ve traveled this country all over 
Prospecting and searching for gold, 
IY have tunneled, hydraulicked, and cradled, 
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curse), next makes a fresh start at settled life, and finally rounds 
out his career with a combination of good luck and hard labor. 
The theme, as one collector of the ballad has observed, “. . . exhibits 
an identifiable spark of Northwest philosophy in its good-natured 
resignation to the exigencies of life in this region.”** The total 
effect of “Acres of Clams” is certainly much simpler than that 
achieved in Honey in the Horn, but the similarities are nonethe- 
less striking; and, if not an H. L. Davis, at least an Uncle Preston 
Shiveley might have composed the folksong. Thus, what character- 
izes Davis’ achievement is that he produced satisfying and indi- 
vidualized creative works about the Northwest which still managed 
to remain highly sympathetic to the style and spirit of traditional 
folk materials from the region. Only a few American writers any- 
where in the country have accomplished the same for their areas, 


and no others have done it as well as H. L. Davis did for the 
Northwest. 


And J have been frequently sold. 

For one that gets riches by mining, 
Perceiving that others grew poor. 

I made up my mind to try farming, 
The only pursuit that is sure. 

So, rolling my grub in my blankets, 

I left all my tools on the ground, 
And started one morning to shank it, 
For a country they call Puget Sound. 
I arrived dead broke in mid-winter, 
And found it enveloped in fog, 

And covered all over with forest, 
Thick as hair on the back of a dog. 
When I looked at the prospect so dreary, 
The tears trickled over my face; 

To think that my travels had brought me, 
To the edge of the jumping-off place. 
I took me a claim in the forest 

And set myself down to hard toil, 

For three years I chopped, and I labored, 
But I never got down to the soil. 

I tried to get out of the country, 

But poverty forced me to stay, 

Until I became an old settler, 

Then nothing could drive me away. 
And now that I’m used to the climate, 
I think that if man ever found 

A place to live happy and easy, 

That Eden is on Puget Sound. 

No longer a slave of ambition, 

I laugh at the world and its shams, 
And I think of my pleasant condition, 
Surrounded by acres of clams. 


“J. Barre Toelken, “Northwest Traditional Ballads: A Collector’s Dilemma,” North- 
west Review, V (Winter, 1962), 17. Toelken’s text (pp. 17-18) is two stanzas shorter than 
the one quoted above and contains references to wheat farming in eastern Washington, where 
it was collected. The original publication of the ballad is also identified here: Transactions 
of the Fifty-fifth Annual Reunion, Oregon Pioneer Association (June 23, 1927), p. 27. 
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